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U.S. Weighs Effects 
of Neutrality Law 


Administration Hopes to Avoid 
Application in Far East- 
ern Conflict 


NEW PROBLEMS ARE RAISED 


Debate as to Whether It Can Keep Us 
Out of Another Large-Scale 
War Continues 

The difficulties of remaining neutral 
while a large-scale war is taking place else- 
where have been clearly brought to light 
in Washington, during the last few days, by 
the outbreak of fighting between Japan and 
China. Anxious to avoid favoring Japan 
against China, the President and the State 
Department have taken advantage of the 
discretionary features of the neutrality law 
to withhold its application to the present 
Far Eastern conflict. 

The law is so worded that, while it would 
restrict both Japan’s and China’s trade with 
the United States during a war between 
them, its application would injure China 
more than it would Japan. American policy 
is, opposed to Japanese aggression on the 
_ Asiatic continent; on several occasions in 
the past our government has intervened 
diplomatically in disputes between Japan 
and China. Yet, if the present trouble 
grows more serioys_and it becomes impos- 
sible any longer to dodge the conclusion 
that the nations are really at war, the 
neutrality act will hinder China to Japan’s 
advantage, and will thus contradict the 
policy which this nation has adhered to 
since before the turn of the century. 


Eyes on Europe 


It is, to some extent, accidental that this 
should be the case, for the neutrality act 
was written with an eye on Europe and not 
so much on the Far East. It was in Europe 
that we last became embroiled in war, and 
it is a European war that we are particularly 
afraid of. However, many people are con- 
vinced that the Far East will in the future 
offer as many opportunities for us to be- 
come entangled in foreign events as will 
Europe. 

The neutrality act, as passed by Con- 
gress, declares that “whenever the Presi- 
dent shall find that there exists a state of 
war between, or among, two or more for- 
eign states,” he shall proclaim the fact and 
it shall thereafter be unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war to 
any belligerent state, either directly or in- 
directly. The specific arms, ammunitions, 
and implements of war are to be enumer- 
ated by the President, and are not to in- 
clude raw materials. 

If the President finds that a state of war 
exists, and applies this section of the neu- 
trality act, he may go further to “promote 
the security or preserve the peace of the 
United States,” if he sees fit. He may for- 
bid American ships to carry any goods 
whatsoever to warring nations, and thus 
keep them out of dangerous areas. He may 
place in effect the so-called “cash-and- 
carry” provisions of the act; that no 
articles or materials whatever may be 
shipped out of the United States to war- 
ring countries, until all right and title to 
such property has been passed over to the 
purchaser. In this way, American-owned 
goods destined for belligerents are to be 
kept off the seas, and the purchasers are to 
be responsible for their transportation. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Test of Our Thinking 


Here is a little experiment which may be interesting to anyone who is concerned about 
the quality of American political thinking. You may try it out on your friends and asso- 
ciates. All you need to do is to inject into the conversation of the moment some rather 
hotly controversial question; some question like, for example, the economic soundness 
of the C. I. O. movement, the advisability of curbing the Supreme Court, the alleged 
fascist tendencies of the Roosevelt administration. Just raise the issue, then sit back 
and listen; listen to the comments of your friends, and figure out what proportion of the 
comments are based upon reason and objective judgment. Determine whether those who 
do the talking are open-minded; whether they are making an effort to understand both 
sides of the controversy; whether they meet the soundest arguments of the opposition or 
merely set up straw men, tearing away at arguments which the opposition really doesn’t 
make. Find out whether they are expressing judgments or merely emotions; whether 
they are open to conviction or whether, on the contrary, their minds are closed so that 
a contrary argument becomes to them something merely to combat rather than something 
first to understand and then either to assimilate and use in the formation of a new judg- 
ment or to combat, depending upon the amount of truth it contains. Try to determine 
whether the speakers seem to be trying to arrive at the truth or merely to express their 
preconceived views. 

Unless one associates with most unusual people, the result of this experiment probably 
will not be very reassuring. In most cases it will reveal an alarming combination of 
ignorance, coupled with egotism, bigotry, and pigheadedness. The experiment will surely 
furnish proof, if any is needed, of the necessity for more humility, intellectual honesty, 
and truth-seeking than are to be found ordinarily, even among those who are supposed 
to be well educated. 


For few of us indeed are educated in straight thinking. Few are 


trained to listen to evidence and to form conclusions in conformity thereto. Few know 
the meaning of suspended judgment. 
Open-mindedness in the face of controversy should not allowed to 


The man who cannot make up his mind is condemned to futility. 


of course, be 
justify irresolution. 
There must be such a thing as conviction in the world, but it must be an outgrowth of 
reason. It must be subject to modification-in the light of new evidence. The true agents 
of truth and progress are those who possess a rare combination of intelligence and courage 
which prompts them to fight daily for what they believe to be right, while at the same 


time holding their objectives subject to vigilant scrutiny and critical review. 


Nazis Have Altered 
Capitalistic System 


Government Regulates All Phases 
of Economic Life Among 
German People 


RETAIN PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


But in Other Respects Capitalism Is 
Seen to Be Disappearing 
From the Nation 


Adolf Hitler recently decreed that all 
the wheat and rye produced in Germany 
must be turned over to the state because 
a serious shortage in the grain crop has 
threatened the supply of bread. Such a 
measure has never before been necessary 
except in wartime. Nearly every country 
which took part in the World War, includ- 
ing the United States, kept a strict control 
of all food supplies, but regulation is prac- 
tically unheard of during days of peace. 
However, Germany’s current deficit of 
wheat and rye marks the second successive 
crop failure. Last year’s crop was below 
normal, and this year’s estimate is steadily 
falling, until it is now placed at 15 per 
cent below normal. Government officials 
expect to have four million tons of rye and 
six million tons of wheat. Farmers are al- 
lowed to keep only enough to supply their 
own needs—the rest goes to state agri- 
culture directors for distribution. The farm- 
ers are forbidden to use any of their crop 
as fodder, and policemen have been detailed 
to see that the decree is rigidly enforced. 

This latest decree of the Nazis is drastic, 
but it was expected. In September 1936, 
Hitler announced a “Four-Year Plan” for 
Germany which would make the country 
self-supporting. It is his desire to have 
everyt’:ing produced within the country 
which is used by its people. To reach that 
goal, he has taken complete control over 
every phase of agriculture, business, and 
industry. Everything which is done is done 
for the ultimate benefit of the German na- 
tion. 


Germany and Capitalism 


The methods which Hitler has used to 
strengthen Germany are strangely out of 
place under a capitalistic system. Germany 
is nominally a capitalistic nation, yet in 
working out the National Socialistic 
theories, Germany has found that the 
methods which it has criticized the most 
are necessary. The National Socialist party 
itself lists three requirements of capital- 
ism—private property, competition, and in- 
dividual initiative. Of these three, only one 
still exists in Germany, and that is private 
property. But while the individual may 
own the property, he does not control it. 
The government dictates to him what he 
must do with his property, so that it may 
be put to the best use for the nation as a 
whole. Hitler has done away with the 
profit motive, usually regarded as the most 
important factor in capitalism. In its place 
he has substituted government control. Men 
work exclusively for profit in a capitalistic 
nation; the Germans work first because 
the government tells them to, and the profit 
motive is only secondary. Hitler says that 
there is one thing more important than in- 
dividual welfare, and that is the general 
welfare of the nation. Because the in- 
terests of the German individuals and the 
interes s of Germany have conflicted, the 
individuals have been put under a strict 
regimentation in every field. 

The contrast between Germany and a 
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GERMANY SAVES BREAD BUT BUILDS ROADS 





GERM RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


The Hitler government is building a highway system which will rank among the finest in the world. 


true capitalistic nation is very striking. The 
farmer under a capitalistic system raises 
any crop he pleases and in as large a quan- 
tity as possible. He may enter into an 
agreement with the government to reduce 
his crop, but in reality he is king of his 
domain and can do as he wishes with his 
land. The German farmer is permitted 
to own a farm just large enough to support 
him and his family. He cannot sell that 
farm, nor can he divide it. The govern- 
ment tells him what crop to plant. He 
must produce a certain amount of the crop, 
if weather conditions do not make it im- 
possible, or his farm is taken from him. 
He is assured of a certain price for his 
produce—price regulation sees to that. His 
aim, dictated by the government, is to 
make his farm benefit the nation as much 
as possible, to produce in accordance 
with the needs of Germany—as Hitler sees 
them. He cannot move from one farm to 
another if he desires. He stays on the 
farm which the government allows him to 
own. 


The German Worker 


The capitalistic laborer sells his labor to 
the highest bidder. If one mining company 
will pay $7 a day while another pays only 
$6, the miner lays down his pick and moves 
to the mine which pays the highest wages. 
If the laborer does not like his working 
conditions, he may organize a union to 
bargain with the employers, or he may 
strike if it is necessary. The German 
laborer has no such opportunity. He is as- 
signed to certain work by the government. 
He is given a wage which is fixed by the 
government, regardless of the fact that he 
might get higher wages in some other line 
of work or in some other section of the 
country. If his wage or his working condi- 
tions do not satisfy him, there is little 
that he can do about it. They are set by 
the government to benefit the nation. The 
labor unions of Germany were dissolved 
in 1934, and in their place there is one 
large union which is controlled by the gov- 
ernment. The laborer is not allowed to 
strike. Since the employer, although he 
is the owner of the factory, does not set 
the wages or the working conditions, there 
is no reason for collective bargaining. The 
government regulates everything. If the 
minister of economics finds that workers 
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are needed in a section of the country, 
troops of them are shipped to that section, 
just as troops of soldiers might be shipped 
from one battle front to another. Each 
laborer has a “work book,” in which his 
record as a laborer is registered by the gov- 


ernment, and his well-being depends on 
keeping that record satisfactory to, the 
authorities. 


The Merchant 


The small merchant under the capitalistic 
regime can do as he pleases with his store. 
He has the opportunity to make money or 
to lose it, depending on his own ability to 
buy at a low price and sell at a high one. 
Not so the Nazi store owner. The govern- 
ment tells him at what price to sell his 
goods, just as it tells him how much goods 
of each kind he may have to sell. There 
is no competition among the store owners, 
either in buying or selling merchandise. 
Everything is determined for them by the 
government; they make so much profit, 
and if they happen to make more than 
their allotted profit, it is taken in taxes. 

The capitalists, the large investors, and 
the bankers are allowed no more freedom 
than are the farmers, the laborers, or the 
small merchants. It is a feature of the 
capitalistic system that every person has 
a chance to amass a large fortune. If, by 
a stroke of genius or a stroke of luck, he 
accumulates a great deal of money, he has 
reached a goal which the system sets for 
him. In Germany, the capitalists are al- 
lowed a return of approximately six per cent 
on their investments—anything above that 
is taken by the government. Bankers are 
told where to invest their money. They 
may be directed to buy stocks in compa- 
nies which they know will never show a 
profit, because the government believes it 
necessary to aid the companies in order 
to make Germany self-sufficient. 


Foreign Trade Control 


Capitalistic buyers comb the world mar- 
kets for bargains. They buy where the price 
is lowest and the quality best. German 
importers buy from countries which buy 
German products in return, because the 
Nazi officials order them to do so. They 
buy only so much, regardless of the fact 
that they could sell more of many commodi- 
ties, because the government must keep a 
favorable balance of trade, in which exports 
amount to more than imports. The capital- 
istic system teaches that exporting should 
be done whenever higher prices can be ob- 
tained on foreign markets than on domestic 
markets. Germany exports as much as 
possible in order to balance her imports 
of raw material, but the exporters are 
told what and to whom they must sell. 
Their profits are determined beforehand 
by the government. 

Hitler is not satisfied with regulating all 
production and distribution in order to con- 
trol completely the economic system of the 
country. He also controls consumption. In 
order to have enough produced within the 
boundaries of Germany to support her 66,- 
000,000 citizens, he has cut the amount of 


food and clothing which each person may 
have. German bakers are not allowed to sell 
their bread until it is a day old—then the 
people will not eat so much of it. Ger- 
many produces little meat, so the Nazi 
officials recommended recently that the 
people “enjoy more meatless days . . . and 
eat more fish.” Last winter the German 
housewife could not buy more than one 
egg and an eighth of a pound of butter a 
day. Whipping cream was forbidden ex- 
cept to coffee houses and hotels. Because 
of the shortage of wheat, bakers are using 
potato meal for their bread. The house- 
wives have been ordered by the government 





THE GERMAN FARMER MUST STAY ON HIS LAND AND PRODUCE AS 


HE IS TOLD 


to waste nothing—the secretary of state 
warned that from five to eight per cent of 
the total German foodstuffs end in the gar- 
bage pail, and that such waste must stop. 
Each household is asked to save its rags, ob- 
jects made of nickel, copper, and tin, alu- 
minum and lead toothpaste and shaving 
soap tubes, bottles, and bones. The only 
junk not wanted is the used safety razor 
blade! 

The American family has its steak, its 
fried chicken, its hot biscuits, its cake and 
pie, whenever it can afford them. If the 
grocery bill can be paid, there is no limit 
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THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT DETERMINES THE WAGES, HOURS, AND be a 


CONDITIONS OF LABOR 


to the variety or the amount of food which 
the Americans may have, but the bill of 





fare on the German table is determined 
by the government. The German family has 
enough to live—the rest goes to the nation. 


Substitutes 
In another way the Nazis have been 
working to make their country self-suffi- 


cient. Whenever Germany does not have a 
needed material, its scientists search for 
something to replace it. Germany has no 
way to get rubber; a process for synthetic 
rubber has been invented and the new 
product, Buna, is being used instead of rub- 
ber. It is more expensive than rubber, but 
it is produced entirely in Germany, so Ger- 
many uses it. The nation does not have 
enough cotton, wool, and silk to supply its 
needs. A new synthetic wool is being used 
extensively, and rayon has practically taken 
the place of silk. Thousands of gallons of 
gasoline once were imported to supply Ger- 
many’s motors, but the Nazi chemists have 
developed a liquid fuel from lignite which, 
they say, is rapidly replacing gasoline. It 
is solely a German product; nothing is im- 
ported for it. 

What effect has all this regulation and 
planning had on Germany’s economic condi- 
tion? The Nazi authorities are optimistic in 
their reports. They point to an increase 
in the national income from 56 billion 
marks in 1935 (the mark is quoted cur- 
rently at 40 cents) to 61 billion in 1936. 
They report that government revenue rose 
15 billion marks between 1933 and 1937. 
They announce that unemployment has 
dropped from six million in 1932 to one 
million in 1937. They point to the increase 
in the savings of the German people from 
10 billion in 1931 to 13 billion in 1935. 

Other reports show, however, that the 
average wage and salary has decreased since 
Hitler came into power, which means that 
the workingman is no better off. The 
amount of consumer’s goods, 
such as food, clothing, and 
furniture, has increased only 
10 per cent since 1932, and 
the standard is far below 
what it was in 1928. 


Business Increase 


Hitler took over power in 
Germany when it was still 
in the valley of a world-wide 
depression. Unlimited con- 
trol was exercised over 
every phase of economic 
life in an effort to put the 
country back on a sound 
basis. An extensive public 
building program accounted 
for much of the increase in 
employment and in produc- 
tion. The volume of busi- 
ness in Germany increased from 1932 to 
1935, yet it was estimated that 70 per cent 
of the purchasing was done by the govern- 
ment and only 30 per cent by private enter- 
prise. Germany may have only a synthetic 
recovery, based on the artificial stimulus of 
government spending. Whether or not there 
has been an increase in the buying power 
of the public, which is the basis of any real 
recovery, is yet to be decided. There is 
no question but that there is renewed ac- 
tivity in Germany. Factories are running, 
farms are producing, and labor is at work. 
Much of the activity has gone toward pro- 
ducing armaments, building 
ships and airplanes, and pre- 
paring Germany for war. 
That kind of production 
does not raise the standard 
of living, it does not provide 
families with more food, 
more clothing, and better 
homes. 

Thus we have a capi- 
talistic nation in which all 
agriculture and labor, all 
business and industry, all 
credit and investing, all for- 
eign trade and nearly all 
consumption is rigidly con- 
trolled’ by the government. 
Germany today pretends to 
capitalistic nation, 

while in actuality it is not. 

Private enterprise may own 
the nation, but the government, to all pur- 
poses, operates it. 
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“THE MERRY-GO-ROUND BROKE DOWN” 


DOYLE IN NEW YORK POST 


China: All indications point to immediate 
general warfare between China and Japan. 
Efforts to establish truces have failed, and 
both countries are preparing for war. Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek has seemingly decided 
to risk a major war with the Japanese rather 
than permit them to extend their control in 
northern China without his opposition. Al- 
though no official announcement has been 
issued, troops of the Central Government 
at Nanking are moving northward in large 
numbers, reinforcing local troops from the 
provinces at various points south of Peiping 
and Tientsin, where the early clashes oc- 
curred. 

In answer to this move by the Chinese, 
the Japanese extended their air raids last 
week. They flew southward into the Shan- 
tung and Shansi provinces of northern 
China, evidently as a warning to those dis- 
tricts not to oppose them. An armed force 
advanced westward from Peiping to Nan- 
kow, where it met with stubborn resistance 
from local Chinese troops. Earlier in the 
week the Japanese had been surprised when 
Chinese troops in Tientsin supposedly in 
favor of the Japanese aggression turned on 
them, but the opposition was quelled. The 
Japanese government at Tokyo has adopted 
an increased budget and is preparing for 
war in every way. 


* * * 


Spain: The rebel armies of General 
Francisco Franco continued their drive 
toward Madrid last week and almost suc- 
ceeded in cutting the only remaining road 
open to government troops between Madrid 
and Valencia, the old and new capitals of 
the loyalist forces. On the eastern front, 
the rebels routed a government army of 
12,000 in a week’s fighting, conquered 350 
square miles of the wild, mountainous Ara- 
gon territory, and advanced to within 30 
miles of Cuenca, the most important junc- 
tion on the Madrid-Valencia road. 

The sector south of Madrid was also 
the scene of rebel drives, which the govern- 
ment was none too successful in meeting. 
A government attack on the north was 
stopped in its tracks by Franco’s men, with 
considerable loss of life by the government 
troops. The government fared better in the 
air, bombing several important rebel sup- 
ply depots and airports. There was an 
uprising in southern territories conquered 
and supposedly controlled by Franco, but 
the insurgents soon stopped it. 

The heat of August has slowed down 
the fighting somewhat, especially in the 
immediate vicinity of Madrid, but there is 
plenty of action and most of it, at the mo- 
ment. seems to favor the insurgents. 


* * * 


England: Relations between Italy and 
England, which have not been friendly since 





the Ethiopian war, are improving 
as a result of correspondence be- 
tween Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain and Premier Musso- 
lini. The British prime minister 
took the initiative when he wrote 
a “personal letter of friendship” 
to Mussolini after a long con- 
ference with the Italian envoy to 
England, Count Dino Grandi. 
Mussolini replied in a letter which 
was delivered on Monday by 
Count Grandi. 

Although the contents of both 
letters were kept private, they are 
supposed to have contained as- 
surances that there are no insur- 
mountable obstacles keeping the 
two countries apart. England has 
never recognized Italy’s conquest 
in Ethiopia. The two countries 
entered into a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” on January 2, but it proved 
ineffectual in promoting harmo- 
nious relations because it decided 
nothing definitely. Just before the English 
coronation last spring, Mussolini issued or- 
ders banning all English newspapers from 
Italy with two exceptions, and ordering 
heme all Italian journalists in England. It 
has been announced in Rome that these 
orders would be withdrawn. 

The cause for antagonism between Eng- 
land and Italy is to be found in the position 
of each in the Mediterranean. England is 
opposed to any action which makes Italy 
more powerful in that region, since the 
Mediterranean is an important trade route 
for the British. The exchange of personal 
letters, which disregarded the customs sur- 
rounding diplomatic relations between na- 
tions, may lead to a definite agreement re- 
garding the Ethiopian conquest and the 
future policy in regard to the Mediter- 
ranean. It may also lead, eventually, to 
some sort of agreement among the four 
powers of western Europe, England, Italy, 
France, and Germany, for which Prime 
Minister Chamberlain is supposed to be 
working. 





x * x 


France: France is facing a serious and 
rapidly increasing housing shortage, because 
the amount of building has been steadily 
decreasing since 1932. According to esti- 
mates of the government, the average num- 
ber of building permits in Paris alone 
should be approximately 2,000 a year, but 
only 47% .weie ‘ssued in 1936. During that 
year there was only half as much building 
in the entire nation as there was in 1932. 
One reason for the small amount of build- 
ing and repairing is that there is no money 
to be made in renting houses and apart- 











This peacefui scene 


ments. The French government fixed rent 
limits during the World War, as did nearly 
every other country, but when the war was 
over, France did not remove those limits. 
Instead, they were kept in force, and the 
cost of living has risen twice as rapidly 
as the cost of housing since 1914. A law 
was passed in 1929 to remove the limits, but 
it was amended when the depression hit, 
and the rents were even reduced in 1935. 
Since landlords can make no profit on 
new houses, they build none; since they 
are not making money on houses which 
they already own, they do no repairing. 

A result of this lack building has 
been to increase unemployment among the 
carpenters, the plasterers, and others in 
the building trades. An investigation last 
spring showed that one-third of the build- 
ing trades laborers were unemployed, while 
a great majority of the other two-thirds 
was working for the government on public 
buildings. 


of 


o£ 


Egypt: On July 29 an 18-year-old boy 
was invested King of Egypt, independent 
now for the first time since 1553. Farouk I, 
the new king, was not 18 when his father, 
King Fuad I, died last April, so he could 
not assume full powers of kingship until 
he reached that age. During the reign of 
King Fuad, England relinquished the mili- 
tary control of Egypt which she had kept 
for 55 years. England still controls the 
Suez Canal, but she granted Egypt status 
as an independent nation last year. 

The young king is the head of a con- 
stitutional government of 15 million people. 
He was not crowned, and the rites of his 
taking ‘‘office’ were simple. He declared 
his intention “to respect and obey the 
constitution and laws of the Egyptian 
people, safeguard my country’s independ- 
ence and defend its territory.” There was 
practically nothing more to the ceremony, 
in contrast to the elaborate customs of 
other monarchies. 


* * * 


lreland: The newspapers recently fea- 
tured the disturbances which occurred in 
Ireland when King George VI and the 
Queen visited Ulster for the first time since 
the coronation. British newspapers were in- 
dignant over the explosion in Belfast during 
the ceremony and the bombing of bridges 
and railways on the boundary of northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State. It was 
generally thought that the disturbances 
were caused by radicals who desired to keep 
residents of the Irish Free State from 
going to Belfast to attend the ceremonies. 
It is extremely doubtful that the respon- 
sible leaders of the Irish Free State, headed 


ALONG THE PEIPING WATERFRONT 
was transformed to one of confusion as Japanese troops invaded 


the 





PARIS EXPOSITION 


The Eiffel Tower as it looks lighted ot night for the 
Exposition. 


by President Eamon de Valera, had any- 
thing to do with the demonstrations, be- 
cause they are not eager to incur further ill 
feeling on the part of the English. 


ie hk 


Russia: The Moscow-Volga Canal was of- 
ficially opened last week, and Soviet off- 
cials are acclaiming it as one of their great- 
est engineering feats. The canal, which is 80 
miles long, contains a series of locks which 
lift it 133 feet. In some ways, engineers 
say, it surpasses the Panama Canal as an 
engineering masterpiece. The Sestra River 
interfered with the route of the canal, so 
three concrete tunnels were built to carry 
the river underneath the canal. 

Work on the canal was done by 10,000 
convicts, and in return for their efforts, the 
government has granted them pardons and 
will find jobs for them. The canal is im- 
pressively finished. There are immense 
statues of Lenin and Stalin at the entrance 
into the Moscow Sea. The banks of the 
canal are landscaped, and model villages 
line its course. The canal is expected to 
develop into an important trade artery. 





ancient capital of China. 
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UNDER FIRE 


Wages and Hours 


Now that the court reorganization issue 
has been finally relegated to second place in 
congressional discussions, it begins to look as 
though the new wage-and-hour legislation for 
which the President asked last May will be 
acted upon this session. One version of the 
bill has already been approved by the Senate 
by a vote of 56 to 28. In the House Labor 
Committee a more far-reaching bill is under 
discussion. 

The Senate version sets as a general min- 
imum standard a wage of 40 cents an hour with 
a working week not to exceed 40 hours. Child 
labor would be prohibited, and a labor stand- 
ards board would have power to make ex- 
ceptions for individual industries. The law 
would apply only to those industries which are 
in interstate commerce. The bill which the 
House Labor Committee has before it con- 
tains the same general provisions, except that 
the minimum wage rate may be set by the 
board as high as 70 cents an hour, while 
the maximum work week may be as low as 
35 hours. 

In the Senate the bill was opposed chiefly 
by southern members who see the South’s in- 
dustrial prosperity threatened by the require- 
ment that labor be paid rates equal to those 
in the North. In the House this same bloc 
may join with Republicans to defeat the 
measure. However, since there are some Re- 
publican representatives from those New Eng- 
land states which have been losing out in 
competition with the new South, the measure 
is likely to have the support of at least a few 
Republicans. 

Another group which has not been very 
sympathetic toward the wages-and-hours legis- 
lation is, curiously enough, the A. F. of L. It 
has even been reported that the C. I. O. would 
prefer that the bill be dropped. At any rate, 
neither group will give active support to the 
measure unless it is clearly understood that 
exceptions will always be made for union con- 
tracts which have already set standards higher 
than the minimum. Even with this much pro- 
tection, it is clear that for the union workman, 
it is of no special advantage that nonunion 
labor should be better paid. Every advantage 
won by the mass of unorganized workers sim- 
ply reduces the margin of advantage to be 
won through collective bargaining. In other 
words, those who stand to gain most by such 
legislation are the employees of small estab- 
lishments where wages are now lowest and 
where organization of trade unions has not 
made much progress. At the same time, big 
corporations would also benefit in two ways. 
First, the wages of small companies would be 
brought up to the level of those which large 
and well-equipped factories are now paying. 
Second, the greater wealth of big corporations 
would enable them to secure the best legal 
counsel in presenting cases to the labor stand- 
ards board. 


Court Appointment 


The Supreme Court came into the legislative 
scene again last week, this time over the ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancy now existing on 
the Court. President Roosevelt has not nom- 
inated a man to replace Justice Van Devanter, 
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whose resignation became effective in June, and 
now it is thought that the President will not 
make his appointment until after Congress ad- 
journs. Since any appointment must be con- 
firmed by the Senate, there is a possibility that 
the new man might serve during the October 
session of the Court and then be rejected by 
the Senate. 

President Roosevelt asked Attorney General 
Cummings if he would be within his rights in 
making an appointment while Congress was re- 
cessed, and he was told that several such ap- 
pointments had been made and that they were 
clearly constitutional. Three men served on 
the Court before they were confirmed, and one 
of them, John Rutledge, was rejected by the 
Senate after serving four months as chief 
justice. Several men appointed while Con- 
gress was not in session waited until they were 
confirmed by the Senate before taking their 
places on the bench. 

There was a sharp fight in the Senate last 
week over a resolution introduced by Senator 
Vandenberg asking that the President make his 
appointment before the Senate adjourned. No 
vote taken on the resolution, but the 
Senate, with a few exceptions, seemed opposed 
to it. Senator Connally, who fought the Presi- 
dent on the original Supreme Court bill. de- 
fended his right to make an appointment when 
he saw fit, and criticized Vandenberg for try- 
ing to force the President to appoint now. 


was 


The Democratic Book 


The venture of the Democratic party into 
the book-selling business has aroused criticism 
by the Republicans and has led to an investi- 
gation in the House of Representatives. The 
books which the Democrats sold were called 
“The Democratic Book, 1936.” It contained 
a history of the party, the record of the Roose- 
velt administration, many important docu- 
ments, and President Roosevelt’s autograph. 
About 2,500 copies of the books were sold, the 
lowest price being $250 a copy. From adver- 
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tising and sales the Democratic party received 
more than one million dollars, which will do 
much toward wiping out the deficit which the 
Democratic party had after its last campaign. 

Representative Snell, a Republican, raised 
the question whether the Democratic party 
was violating the Corrupt Practices Act in 
selling the books to corporations. Corpora- 
tions are not allowed to contribute to party 
funds, and Representative Snell inferred that 
buying a book was contributing to the party 
funds 


Sugar Bill 


Ancther battle between the President and 
Congress is being waged, not so violent as the 
Supreme Court fight in the Senate, but im- 
portant. A group of senators and represent- 
atives from states which produce sugar are 
attempting to put through a bill which would 
extend restrictions on the amount of sugar 
shipped to the United States from Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Philip- 
pines, and Cuba. Such restrictions were im- 
posed by the AAA and later by a legislative 
resolution. They will be in effect until Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. The resolution fixed 
quotas which each territory might ship and 
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provided a tax of 50 cents for each 100 pounds 
of sugar shipped in. The President, backed 
by Secretaries Hull, Wallace, and Ickes, wants 
to reduce the restrictions considerably, but the 
congressmen from the sugar states say that 
such action would ruin the industry in this 
country. 

A parley was held recently between the ad- 
ministration and the congressional forces and it 
was thought that an agreement had been 
reached, but last week the House agriculture 
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YOUNG MEN LEARN THE ARTS OF WAR 
Under the direction of the Army, Citizens’ Military Training Camps offer military training to recruits all over the coun- 
try. At this camp in California a gun crew is polishing and oiling three-inch shells preparatory to firing at airplane- 
towed targets 
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committee rejected the proposed compromise 
bill and decided to bring its original bill to the 
floor of the House. The Senate has taken no 
action on the bill. 


Battling Insects 


The farmers of America are fighting an in- 
tensive battle this summer against insect foes, | 
The grasshopper is the worst enemy, threaten- 
ing crops from New Mexico to northern Mich.) 
igan, but he is not alone. There are cutworms 
tobacco fleas, weevils, coddling moths, stink- 
bugs, army worms, and Mormon crickets to 
add to the farmers’ worries. 

A warm, dry fall, followed by a mild winter | 
and a wet but mild spring gave the insects 
every advantage. They multiply rapidly; a 
chinchbug will lay a thousand eggs at a time. 
There are few insects which do not multiply 
by several score between seasons. They travel] 
in armies at certain periods. Cutworms move 
in groups numbering hundreds of thousands. 
Aviators have met swarms of grasshoppers 
eight miles square flying 2,000 feet above the 
ground. Mormon crickets travel in billions.) 
forming a three-inch-deep crust on the earth. 
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The farmers are fighting their insect enemies) 
individually, but they are being aided by many). 
agencies. The government is spending thou-| 
sands of dollars for poison, and the CCC, the) 
WPA, the National Guard, Boy Scouts, andy 
4-H Clubs have been called to the “front.’T 
Chemical warfare is the most popular weapon] 
Against the grasshoppers, the farmers spreadj 
a combination of bran, sawdust, and sodium! 
arsenite. There are approximately one mil- 
lion acres of ground within range of the grass- 
hopper depredations. To kill the cutworms, 
calcium arsenic is sprinkled over fields, while 
orchards are sprayed with a nicotine solution) 
or arsenated poisons. | 

All this activity costs a great deal of money.) 
but it is not nearly so costly as the damage) 
done by the insects. The average annual lossy 
amounts to three billion dollars. Last year” 
the grasshoppers alone accounted for almost) 
100 million dollars’ damage, and the corp 
earthworm takes a yearly toll equally as large. 


Scrap Iron 


Foreign countries that do not have mines) 
of their own are finding it increasingly difficulty 
to get iron ore, so they have tapped another 
source of iron—the junk yards. All over thep 
United States boys and girls have found thatll 
they can earn nickels and dimes by sear‘ hing} 
for rusty pieces of discarded machinery. Junkf 
heaps and ash piles have been raked, and a 
thriving business has been established They 
salvage is eventually shipped abroad, with 
Japan as the most important customer. Fromp 
1900 to 1932, only five million tons of scrap 
iron were exported, but since January 1. 1933 
8,600,000 tons have been shipped. And the 
amount continues to grow—it is estimated 
that more was exported in July than during 
the entire year of 1935. 

Some economists say that the United States 
is losing valuable raw material because it 's 
not foresighted enough to see its future needs 
They contend that there will be a time when 
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-omise ‘he United States will need that discarded iron 
to the and steel. The exporters of scrap iron believe 
hat our supply is not being materially harmed 
ny their activities, and that there is no need 
‘or restrictions to be placed on the exportation 
yf scrap iron. 


en no 


Nevertheless, a Senate committee was ap- 
an in- »0inted recently to investigate the situation. 
t foes! [t has decided to wait until the next session 
eaten+»f Congress to introduce legislation, mean- 
Mich-| while it will continue its investigations to 
orms, fetermine whether the exporting should be 
stink- -estricted. There wil! be no restrictions placed 
ets tofchis year, at least. 


Miller-Tydings Bill 


When a member of Congress proposes a bill 
vhich he knows may not be passed as a 
separate act, he sometimes attaches it to an 
mportant measure which is almost certain to 
ye passed. His bill then is known as a “rider” 
o the more important bill. Such a method 
s being employed in the attempt to pass the 
Miller-Tydings bill for retail price mainte- 
vance. It is being attached as a “rider” to 
the District of Columbia tax bill, which must 
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thowh”™ the capital. 
The Miller-Tydings bill is directed against 
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andptce-cutting in the retail stores. It would 
7 permit price maintenance contracts between 
eapon p2anuiacturers and retailers wherever these 
spread" sanctioned by state laws. This means that 
odium) 2 manufacturer would sell his products to 
» mil 2¢ local merchants with the understanding 
grass hat the merchants would not sell such prod- 
vorms/2cts to the public below the price at which 
while 2¢y were nationally advertised. Stores would 
ne restrained from price-cutting. Merchants 
‘would be prevented from using “loss leaders.” 
3y advertising well-known products at prices 
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noney.P 7. ’ 
amage*4ich bring a loss to himself, a merchant is 
al lossp2!d to be using “loss leaders.” He does this 


t year with the hope that people who come to buy 
almost) 08S leaders” will also purchase other mer- 
corneandise on which the standard prices are 


large. marked. 


™ Liner 


mines) For a number of years, European nations 
lifficultfhave been competing with one another for the 
notherfhonor of having the fastest liner afloat in the 
ver theAtlantic. Germany’s Bremen and Europa, 
\d thatFrance’s Normandie, and finally Britain’s 
irchingQueen Mary all belong to this class. Mean- 
_ Junkhile, the United States has been content to 
and aPuild ships of somewhat smaller tonnage and 
. Thefomewhat less speed. Recently, Joseph P. 
|, withikennedy, chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
FromPon, announced that the United States Lines 
f scrapp4d agreed with the commission on details of 
_ 1933.PMe design of a new liner of a similar type. 
nd the 
imated 
during 


Bids for construction will not be opened 
until September, but some idea of the ultimate 
‘Ost may be gained from the dimensions of 
4 ship. She will displace apout 34,000 tons, 
| Statesper length will be 723 fcet, she will accommo- 
e it 1fate 1.200 passengers and a crew of about 600. 
needs.Bome 16,000 tons of steel plate will be required 


> nenge i — 99 as : 4 | 
> whento build her hull, and it is estimated that con- 
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struction will take from two to two and a 


half years. 


Alaska 


When the United States bought Alaska foi 
seven million dollars, most people thought the 
government had acquired a vast expanse of 
ice and snow, practically worthless and in- 
habited by a few Eskimos. The gold rush 
brought brief attention to Alaska, but that 
soon passed and the territory was forgotten 
or ignored. 

Today Alaska is receiving more and more 
attention, by the government and by private 
industrial interests. It has paid for itself many 
times over in its “three pillars of prosperity,” 
fish, fur, and gold. Annually it exports goods 
worth approximately 80 million dollars to the 
United States. Engineers declare that its gold 
supply has just been tapped, while the salmon- 
packing industry has grown to a 40-million-a- 
year business, Travelers are finding that Alaska 
is a delightful place, with its mountains, its 
blue-white rivers, and its picturesque towns. 
Strangely enough, they are finding too that 
all Alaska is not ice and snow. Most of the 
country’s ports are open the year round, and 
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along the coastal areas of Alaska the tem- 
perature is generally warmer than that of Min- 
nesota or the Dakotas. Alaska produces much 
of its own wheat in many of the protected 
valleys. 

The airplane has done much to unify Alaska, 
but there is still need for development of 
aviation. Alaska also needs more educated 
citizens, and more facilities to educate its 
natives. The population of the country is 
about 65,000, and half of these people are 
uneducated Eskimos and Indians. 
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Linking a Continent 


“Railroad West” (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $2) is a novel which features 
the building of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road as its central theme. The element of 
fiction in the book is just prominent enough 
to carry the story of the railroad itself, its 
engineering problems, its financing, and its 
actual construction. Cornelia Meigs handles 
her characters skillfully, but they are never 
as important as the work which they are 
doing. 

Miss Meigs gives an authentic picture of 
the difficulties which beset the pioneering rail- 
roaders. Her writing is vivid, clear, and in- 
formative. Although she deals with frontier 
days, she does not play up the “blood and 
thunder” elements. The railroaders battle with 
the blizzards, the swamps and the forests, the 
prairie itself. 


The Classes and the Masses 


Sociologists, writers, and political commen- 
tators speak of the upper, middle, and lower 
classes. They refer to the separation drawn 
between the laborers and the capitalists. We 
hear of the proletariat, the bourgeoisie, and 
the white-collar workers. Oftentimes, these 
terms are used loosely. The writer or the 
sociologist may employ terms of class division 
with a general wave of his hand, even going 
so far as to add new definitions to the old, 
accepted meanings of the terms. 

Franklin C. Palm, a professor of the Univer- 
sity of California, felt the need to establish 
more definitely an understanding of one such 
social and economic division—the middle class. 
His research led him into history, literature, 
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MUIR GLACIER, GLACIER BAY, ALASKA 


Fish, fur, and gold are the three pillars of prosperity of this increasingly flourishing American territory. 


Alaska, once 


purchased for seven million dollars, is proving to be a good investment. 


economics, and political science. From _ his 
findings he wrote “The Middle Classes Then 
and Now” (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50). In it he traces the history of 
the middle classes politically, socially, and 
economically. He also takes up a discussion 
of the outlook for the immediate future of 
the middle classes. Mr. Palm is a scholar who 
writes clearly and without bias. 


“(Dear Mr. President’’ 


Thousands of letters come to the President 
every day. They contain everything from re- 
quests for help in finding a strayed cow to 
Utopian plans for international peace. Ben 
Whitehurst, who has been connected with the 
administration of relief for a number of years, 
had access to many of these letters. In the 
book, “Dear Mr. President” (New York: 
E. P. Dutton. $1), he includes a number of 
the many humorous letters. There is a laugh 
on every page, even for the most sophisticated. 

Mr. Whitehurst explains in the introduction 
that very few of the 4,000 letters which come 
to the President daily ever reach him. They 
are weeded out and sent to every department 
of the government. The White House mail 
has greatly increased since President Roose- 
velt took office, probably because his projects 
have touched more people directly than have 
former governmental activities A few of the 
letters included in the book were written to 
be humorous, but most of them are entirely 
serious. Their grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling do not speak well for the education 
of their writers, but at times their sincerity 
and the hopeless conditions which they depict 
are more pathetic than funny. This little book 
will not add to the sum total of the world’s 
knowledge, but it affords interesting reading. 


The Fabians Speak 


“What Is Ahead of Us?” (Macmillan. $2) 
is the title of last season’s series of lectures 
delivered in London under the auspices of the 
Fabian Society. In London itself, long lines 
of people wait patiently for a chance to attend 
these lectures, famous for their consistently 
high level of thought and presentation. It is a 
rare privilege for the rest of us that this year 
the series has been preserved in book form. 

Since the Fabian Society is essentially a 
Socialist group, made up of some of England’s 
outstanding literary and intellectual lights, it 
is not surprising to find that the general tone 
of these lectures is one of criticism. But the 
Fabians that no well-qualified 
speaker should be denied access to their lec- 
Hence, contribu- 
tors to this series include, besides such notable 
Socialists as G. D. H. Cole and Sidney Webb, 
men who are essentially conservative, like Sir 
Arthur Salter. In subject matter, the series 
most current economic and_ political 
problems, particularly stressing their interna- 
tional Wickham Steed speaks with 
his incomparable knowledge of continental 
politics, Sidney Webb clears up many mis- 
conceptions about the economic 
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tures because of his views. 
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aspects. 


organization 
of Soviet Russia, Lancelot Hogben gives some 
tentative conclusions in explanation of the fall 
of the birth rate, while Sir Arthur reviews the 
world’s economic policies since 1913, 
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Sir Robert Vansittart 


There are some 
in shaping ld 
reach the 
man is 
ficial ti 
the British Foreign Office 
manent” is the key to Sir Robert’s career 
He went into the diplomatic 
England as as Many young men do 
He has risen from post to post until 
he is second-in-command of British foreign 
affairs. He is quiet and unassuming. but 
those who are in a position to know give 
him determining England’ 
foreign policy. for all that Sir Anthony Eden 
is head of the foreign office. Yet internal 
politics do not touch him. Prime ministers 
may change. and with them the secretary 
of the foreign office, but Sir Robert holds 
his place. 

Sir Robert is 56 years old. He married 
an American, Mrs. Gladys Robinson Duff. 
in 1921. and after her death. married an 
English lady of the nobility. At one time 
it was thought that he might be appointed 
ambassador to the United States. He had 
undergone preparatory training in Persia 
Egypt. and Sweden. and he brought at- 
tention to himself at the Paris Peace Con- 
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Undersecretary of 
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ference. Lord Curzon. then foreign secre- 
tary, selected him to take charge of the 
American department of the diplomatic 


service. He came to America with Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald when the lat- 
ter conferred with President Hoover, and it 
was after this visit that he was mentioned 
for the post in the United States. But it was 
decided that there was more im- 
portant work for him to do at 
home, and eventually he rose to 
his present position. 

Sir Robert has served under 
Secretaries Simon. Hoare. and 
Eden. Although these men were 
officially the heads of the de- 
partment, Sir Robert’s policies 
have been followed consistently. 
His long experience and his close 
contact with foreign affairs put 








be solicitor general of the United States 
many political require- 
He is n UF 
balances a Court rather 
He 
comes well within 
the limits set by President. He is a 
Democrat and a New Dealer, which pleases 
oth the party and President Roosevelt 


meets the 
for the position fron 
which 
loaded with New Englanders 
years old. so he 
the 


Royal S. Copeland 


Tammany Hall controlled the 
Democratic party in New York City. nomi- 
nation by Tammany was practically the 
same as victory in the primary election 
The situation is changed in the forthcoming 

nary. however. and although Senator 
Royal S. Copeland has been selected by 
Tammany as its official candidate, he will 
be opposed for the Democratic nomination 
by Grover Whalen. Tammany and the 
New York Democrats are split into two 
factions. New Dealers and anti-New Deal- 
Senator Copeland is definitely in the 
group. while Whalen is running on 
a New Deal platform. 


primary 


ers. 


latter 
taller 


Senator Copeland has had experience as 
a mayor, but that was more than 40 years 
ago in Ann Arbor, Michigan. In 1908 
Copeland. who is the only medical doctor 
in the Senate. came to New York to prac- 
tice medicine. He became influential in 
political circles, and was appointed city 
health commissioner. In 1922 Alfred E. 
Smith. who was running for governor of 
New York. selected Copeland to run for 
senator on the same ticket. He was elected. 
and was reelected in 1928 and 1934 in 
spite of the fact that he has 
consistently opposed President 
Roosevelt’s policies. 








Francisco Franco 


No one knew much about 
General Francisco Franco last 
summer when civil war broke 
out in Spain. Foreign corre- 
spondents of American news- 
papers knew him as an efficient 
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Stanley Reed 


The place left vacant on the 
Supreme Court bench by the 
resignation of Justice Van De- 
vanter must soon be filled by 
President Roosevelt. Political 
prophets have varied their pre- 
dictions as to the logical man, 
but many of them have named 
Stanley Reed, now solicitor 
general, as their first choice. 
Reed has had the task of defend- 
ing New Deal policies before the 
Supreme Court since 1935. He 
took a number of beatings, but 
they have not dimmed his en- 
thusiasm for the New Deal, and 
the late decisions of the Court 
which have favored the Robse- 
velt administration have been 
victories for him. 

Reed is a native of Kentucky 
where he started practicing law 
in 1910. Although he is a Demo- 
crat, he was selected by Presi- 
dent Hoover as counsel for the 
Farm Board. and moved into 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 





poration just before the New 
Deal came into being. It is not 
generally known that Reed 


handled the le 





zal problems of 





the bank crisis in 1933, and so 
attracted President Roosevelt's 
attention. He learned his law at 
Yale. Columbia, and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. and before tha 
attended Kentucky Wesle 

He turned down an appoint- 
ment as a judge in Kentucky to 
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He had served 
victoriously in the Canary Is- 
lands and in a Moroccan inva- 
sion, but he had never displayed 
those qualities of personality 
and popular appeal which usually 
mark a revolutionary leader. 

Although the fascist troops 
have conquered two-thirds of 
Spain during the year’s fighting, 
little more is known about the 
general himself. He is 45 years 
old. and comes from a middle- 
class home in Galicia. He is not 
an imposing individual, since he 
is rather small and rotund. His 
only claim to distinction before 
the revolution was as a first- 
class militarist, and that is being 
questioned as the loyalists hold 
out month after month against 
his attack. 


public’s staff. 
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Franco offered a united front 
to all those who were opposed to 
the existing regime when the re- 
volt started, since he had not 
been connected with any politi- 
cal party. He has not displayed 
any great political genius in or- 
ganizing his government in Spain. 
His ideal is to make the 


a&e 


army 
supreme in Spain and to crush 
all communistic or socialistic 


groups. When asked what kind of 
government will be established 
in Spain if his revolution is suc- 
cessful, he has said, “One that 
will establish law and order.” It 
that he will pattern 
that government after those of 
Germany and Italy, with himself 
in the role of dictator. 
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American Policy in the Far East 


HE reopening of hostilities between 
Japan and China has again raised issues 
directly affecting the American people and 
the United States government. From the 
time of the enunciation of the Open Door 
Policy by John Hay in 1899, the United 
States has had a direct concern in Far 
Eastern politics. For better or for worse. 
this country became a world power with 
the Orient as its principal field of interest 
and activity 
The enunciation of the Open Door 
Policy came as the natural result of chang- 
ing economic conditions. At the end of 
the last century, the United States was rid- 
ing on the crest of the wave of industrialism. 
While its trade with the Far Eastern nations 
was not as extensive as its trade with the 
nations of Europe, it did regard that region 
—and particularly China—as a promising 
avenue for future commerce. In the course 
of time, it was hoped. the Chinese millions 
would be able to absorb increasing quanti- 
ties of American industrial and agricultural 
products. 


Spheres of Influence 

At the same time, the potential Chinese 
market was seriously threatened by the 
aggressive policies of the rival European 
nations. Following the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1895, which left China prostrate. there 
was a movement to partition Chinese ter- 
ritory among the European powers. Special 
spheres of influence were set off, where 
more direct political control was to be as- 
sumed. Each sought to acquire a political 
stranglehold over China in order to further 
its particular economic interest in the Far 
East. 

Had not decisive action been taken, it 
is likely that the partitioning of China 
would have been complete. Great Britain, 
more than any other nation, realized what 
this would have meant to her trade, and 
it was largely through her influence that 
Secretary Hay took the initiative in calling 
a halt to the process. Through clever 
diplomatic maneuvering, the American 
statesman succeeded in wringing from the 


other powers an agreement which pre- 
vented a further division of the country 
and which guaranteed equal trade oppor- 


tunities to all nations. This. in substance 
was the Open Door Policy which has served 
as the basis for subsequent American re- 
lations with the Far East. 

The Open Door Policy has tw 
provisions 
ment 


cessions 


o important 
It establishes equality of treat- 
Thus 
granted to one nation must 
be extended to all. In this way, the United 
States was guaranteed against the loss of 
an important economic The 
second provision of the policy dealt with 
the independence and political control of 
China. The powers which accepted the 
policy pledged themselves to respect the 


to all nations whatever con- 


are 


preserve. 


territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. These principles were formally in- 
corporated into a treaty in 1922, when the 
Nine Power Pact was signed in Washington. 

The efficacy of the Open Door Policy to 
protect American rights in the Far East 
has been seriously questioned ever since 
it came into direct conflict with the Jap- 
anese program in China. Time and again 
during the last six years Japan has violated 
both features of the Open Door Policy. 
By divorcing Man- 
churia from the rest 
of China and setting 
up the puppet state 
of Manchoukuo, 
Japan destroyed the 
territorial and  ad- 
ministrative integrity 
of China. So far as 
equal trade oppor- 
tunities are con- 
cerned, all evidence 
points to the fact that 
they no longer exist. 
Should the Japanese succeed in establish- 
ing similar political control over other 
sections of China, the Open Door Policy 
would have been further violated. 


What Policy Today? 


With this serious turn of events, the 
United States government is confronted by 
problems of practical diplomacy. Should 
it insist that Japan respect the Open Door 
Policy and give up what she has acquired 
in China? If so, how far should it go in 
forcing Japanese acceptance? Or, should 
the American government retreat as grace- 
fully as possible by abandoning one of 
the main bases of its foreign policy? 

On these vital points, the position of 
the present Roosevelt administration is far 
from clear. Its predecessor insisted upon 
respect for the Open Door Policy and when 
Japan divorced Manchuria from the rest 
of China refused to recognize as legal the 
acquisition. Its strong protests to Japan, 
however, failed to alter the situation, suc- 
ceeding only in creating considerable fric- 
tion and ill will between the two nations. 

In the opinion of many, the United States 
will be able to maintain the Open Door 
Policy only if it is willing to fight for it. 
Japan’s program is so definite and so vital 
to her well-being that she will abandon 
it only if forced to do so by the use of 
arms. According to this schoo] of thought, 
diplomatic protestations will be no 
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more 
effective in the future than they have been 
in the past. In case the economic stake 
of the United States is not sufficiently great 


+ 


to warrant an armed conflict with Japan 
from the policy should be made, 
it is contended. Which, if either, of these 
will be followed by Washington 
may be determined by the outcome of the 
conflict which is at present raging in China. 


a retreat 


courses 
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Ameriea’s Stake in the 


HAT interest does the United States 
have in the events which are now 
unfolding themselves in the Far East? 
Beyond a broad desire to see the world 
remain at peace, have we any reason to be 
concerned because Japan is seeking to ex- 


tend her control over additional Chinese 
territory? 
These questions call attention to what 


is often referred to as “America’s stake in 
the Far East.’ There is a feeling held by 


many Americans that the Far East offers 
great opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment in the future; particularly China 


which covers a wide area, is teeming with 
millions of people, has a wealth of re- 
sources, and is still largely undeveloped. 


China Trade 


The vision of a lucrative China trade 
goes back to the last century when Ameri- 
can clipper ships sailed with the winds to 
the Orient and returned laden with silks 
and spices and other products of an exotic 
nature. In those days the United States 
depended considerably on foreign trade for 
its livelihood, and trade with China, aside 
from being glamorous, was of vital interest 
to the nation. But after the Civil War 
the American people turned their attention 
to the development of the great interior 
stretches of their own nation. The clipper 
era passed, and the importance of foreign 
commerce declined. 

However, the idea of the promise of the 
Far East, and of China in particular, per- 
sisted in the American mind. The govern- 
ment of the United States rigidly opposed 
the breakup of China toward the end of 
the century (see page 6) and has several 
times intervened diplomatically to assist in 
preserving the territorial integrity of China. 

It is interesting, in this connection, that 
our whole naval policy, at the present time, 
is directed mainly with an eye on the Far 
East. Since Japan’s conquest of Man- 
churia in 1931-32 almost the entire Ameri- 
can fleet has been stationed in the Pacific. 
All important maneuvers are held in that 
area and it is there that the development 
of naval bases, actual and projected, is 
greatest. It is no secret that our navy is 
geared primarily for a potential war in the 
Pacific, and war in that region is only con- 
ceivable as the result of conflict with Japan 
over what are considered to be our in- 
terests in the Far East. 

Thus, the Orient is still thought of as 
having importance to America’s future. 
Whether or not that feeling is soundly 
based is a question which could stand more 
exhaustive examination than it has so far 
had. 

Viewed from the present. America’s 
stake in the Far East is less important than 
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For the protection of nationals, and 


its interests elsewhere. In 1935 our trade 
with the Far East (Japan, China, Man- 
choukuo, the Philippines, the Soviet Far 
East, French Indo-China, Siam, British 
Malaya, Netherlands India, and numerous 
small Pacific Islands) was only half as 
great as our trade with Europe. In the 
same year, the 11 million people of Canada 
were better customers for American goods 
than the 700 million of the Far East. Al- 
together, the Far East consumes 15 per 
cent of our total exports and provides us 
with 24 per cent of our total imports. 

With respect to investments, it is esti- 
mated that a total of about $750 millions 
of American money is ‘placed in the Far 
East. This is not more than five or six 
per cent of the total foreign investments 
of the United States. About half of this 
amount represents commercial and indus- 
trial properties in which Americans are in- 
terested, and the other half is in the form 
of foreign securities. 


Japan and China 


The above figures indicate the size of 
America’s stake in the Far East as a whole. 
If we reduce the scope of investigation to 
China and Japan, the totals become cor- 
respondingly smaller. In 1935 our total 
trade with the Far East amounted to $837,- 
020,000. Japan was responsible for 42 per 
cent of this trade and China for 14 per 
cent. Thus, Japan, at the present time, 
offers much more important trade rela- 
tions to the United States than does China. 
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the safeguarding of interests, foreign countries have their own troops stationed in China. 


At the same time, more American money 
is invested in Japan than in China. The 
two countries account for about $520 mil- 
lions of our total Far Eastern investments, 
of which Japan claims $387 millions and 
China $133, according to estimates by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Other sources place the American invest- 
ments in China at $200 millions. 

In 1936, American exports to China 
amounted to $46,819,405, and imports to 
$74,339,984. If to these two figures we 
add the liberal estimate of $200 millions 
invested in that country, we find that in 
1936 a total of $321,159,389 of American 
money was involved in China, in one way 
or another. If we do the same for Japan, 
we find that the American exports for 
1936 amounted to $204,312,093 and im- 
ports to $171,719,823. Adding these to 
the $387 millions invested in Japan, we 
get $763,031,916. 

There are certain invisible 
would increase the above totals for 
countries, but the figures above afford a 
sufficient basis for comparison. It appears 
from them that at the present time Japan is 
considerably more than twice as important 
commercially to the United States as is 
China. 


items which 
both 


American Companies 


This is the actual situation, but it fails 
to take account of certain factors which 
alter the picture somewhat. As_ pointed 
out above, most of the American money 
invested in China is in the form of property, 
or of money invested in commercial and 
industrial enterprises by American corpora- 
tions. Thus, the Shanghai Power Company, 
which has a monopoly over the distribu- 
tion of electric power in Shanghai's Inter- 
national Settlement, is controlled by Elec- 
tric Bond and Share, an American utility 
concern. The single foreign telephone com- 
pany, the Shanghai Mutual Telephone 
Company, is owned by the American Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The Central Aircraft and Manu- 
facturing Company, with a factory in Che- 
kiang province, is American owned, and 
is making planes for the Chinese govern- 
ment under a five-year contract. The China 
National Aviation Corporation, China’s 
principal airline, is owned 55 per cent by 
the Chinese government, and 45 per cent 
by Pan American Airways. 

The list of American companies having 


important interests in China could be 
greatly extended. It includes the fields of 
banking, transportation, public utilities, 


real estate, mining, and numerous unclassi- 
fied business investments. These concrete 
investments tend to increase the importance 
of American investments in China. They are 


visible and subject to injury, whereas most 
of the money invested in Japan is in the 
form of foreign securities publicly offered 
in the United States, and held primarily 
by financial institutions and private in- 
dividuals. 
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A correspondent puts forward the surprising 


suggestion that the buttons on new shirts 
ought to be fixed on with the same loving 
care as the price labels. —PuNCH 





Employer: “Are you married, young man?” 
Applicant: “Oh, no, sir—I’m entirely de- 
pendent on myself for support.” 
-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


wrong in 
foresight of 
discovered 


Every time something 
Europe we are reminded of the 
Christopher Columbus. He surely 
America in the right place 


goes 


Toledo BLADE 
Old Lady (to little boy standing on his 
head): “Don’t you know that if you do that, 
you'll never get to be president ?” 
Little Boy: “That’s all right, 
Republican.” 


lady, I’m a 


—U. or P. 


Puncu BowL 
“It is hard,’ remarked Mrs. Starvem at 
the dinner table, “to think that a poor little 
lamb had to be destroyed in its youth just to 
cater to our appetites today.” 
“Yes,” replied the boarder, 
his portion, “it is tough.” 
—Carne gie 


struggling with 


Tech Puppet 
Automatic hands for opening doors are now 
being used in America. We are now waiting 
for a door-to-door salesman to perfect an 
automatic foot for thrusting inside them 
Hv MorIst 
things are best. No musical 
made by man entrances him 
his own voice. 
St. Louis Star-Times 


The simple 
instrument yet 
like the sound of 


Some day we hope to have a bathroom 
with enough towel bars that there will be 
room for drying hose and bathing suits and 
still leave a place to hang the towel, 

—Tue Heratp (Kans.) 

What with lawnmowers, bicycles, garden 
tools, folding chairs, and the like, it’s quite 
a mistake to think there is room in a two 
car garage for two Cars. 

Detroit News 
“What's the matter, 
Jenkins? Can’t you serve this customer?” 

Assistant: “No, sir. He’s trying to find two 

shoes which squeak in the same key.” 
—ANSWERS 


Shoe Shop Manager 


Science is resourceful. It couldn't pry open 
the Pullman windows, so it air-conditioned 
the train. —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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generally i e Na 
simply fight and if the fight becomes big 
enough. or lasts long enough, it is con- 
sidered that war is progress. For that 
reason it w as t 


hought best to give the Presi- 
dent some ion lest he feel bound to 
apply the neutrality act to every clash be- 


tween nations. however small. 


Discretion Limited 

However, the President’s powers of dis- 
cretion are distinctly limited. So long as 
a developing conflict is in an uncertain 
stage, as the dispute between Japan and 
China, he can logically contend that actual 
and irrevocable warfare has not broken out. 
But once the fighting reaches the stage of 
clear and undoubted warfare. he cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that it is his duty to 
issue a neutrality proclamation as provided 
by the law. Similarly, in a serious war it 
would be difficult for him to avoid giving 
effect to the cash-and-carry and other pro- 
visions of the law. He would have to do 
sO as a matter of course 

This, to be sure, was the intention of 
Congress. Indeed, it was the intention of 
many senators and representatives that the 
President should have no discreti 
in applying t the neutrality legis 
wanted all the provisions to be mandatory 
and would have made them stronger than 
they are now, if they could have had their 
way. But the administration was not en- 
thusiastic over the idea of mandatory neu- 
trality. On its behalf it was argued that 
situations would arise which would not be 
foreseen and which would require a free 
hand to be dealt with properly. The ad- 
ministration did not get quite the free hand 
it asked for, but the provisions of the law 
were made less stringent. 

The conflict between Japan and China 
lends substance to the argument made by 
the whole law goes 


e to if the 
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into effect. 





comes more serious, the net result will a 
to cut off China’s trade with the United 
States, while not completely cutting off 


Japan’s. The Japanese have some 
serves with which to buy while the 
Chinese have not. The Japanese have a 
large navy and ships in which to carry 
goods, while the Chinese have neither. The 
cash-and-carry feature of the neutrality 
law would embarrass Japan but 
not shut her out 


gold re- 


goods. 





it would 
of the American markets 


As stated earlier in this article. such a 


turn of events would go counter to estab- 
East. but 


about 


the Far 


a Pe | 
could be 


lished American 
seemingly nothing 
once the neutrality law 


For this reas 


escape the nec 


policy in 


done 
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Foreign 


of F hostil 
preciated and his great powet for the pro- 
tection of our citizens impaired.” 

Aside from creating diplom 
ties, application of the neu 





conflict between Sane and : China would 
do considerable damage to the commercial 
interests of many Americans. The follow- 
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ing quotation from a news item in the New 
York Times illustrates the point 


hington that the neutral- 
i -oked against China and 
spread consternation in foreign trade 
circles yesterday, as exporters forecas 
sation of sales to China and curtailing of the 
trade with Japan 

According to export houses specializing in 
Japanese trade, any announcement that neu- 
trality regulations have been invoked against 
that country conceivably could result in the 
cancellation of a large volume of orders for 
machine tools, machinery. and industrial equip- 
ment of all kinds placed with American com- 
panies by the Japanese government. Shi ppers 
said that Japan had been one of this country’s 
best customers for machine tools. scrap iron 
textile and other machines which might be 
classed as materials of war by the government 
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here. 

Shippers dealing with China conceded that 
the nation’s purchases would oe smal] 
in comparison with Japan's, but argued that 





would a felt by 


any interruption of e 
every line of trade. 


companies 


trade 
in virtually 
Controversy Raised 
would 


Application of the neutrality act 





opposition and dissatisfac- 
country. The law would injure 
not only a few exporters but would cause 
jobs in the factories which manu- 


thi , ly 
thus resuit in 


+; im thic 
t10n in this 


acture articles for export to Japan and 
China. During the first five months of 


two nat 
orth of 





ions purchased $163.- 

f United 

St tem small in comparison to our 

total | tra very but still important to many 
American industries and many workers. 

Those who favor neutrality legislation of 


the kind now on the statute books declare 


goods 












HOMAN IN STOCKTON CALIF INDEPENOENT 

that such arguments against it are ineffec- 
So far as they 
point out that in to keep out of 
trouble we must make sacrifices. It was 
our insistence upon the right to trade with 
Europe during the World Wa ar which did 


trade is concerned, 


order 


much to involve us in the conflict. The 
neutrality act, they declare, seeks to do 
away with this hazard. Actually, it does 


not ban all trade, since the shock to our 
economic system would be too great. But 
it does try to throw safeguards around such 
trade as is permitted, and to prevent Ameri- 
can citizens from losing their lives or their 
property in time of war. 


Neither are the supporters of neutrality 
legislation concerned with the diplomatic 
embarrassment which the government is 
suffering in the present Far Eastern con- 
flict. They declare that we should have no 
interest in the fortunes of one side or the 
If China is injured by our neutrality 
act, that may be unfortunate, but our pri- 
mary consideration in all our dealings with 
foreign nations is to remain out of war. 
Some think that the President should al- 
ready have placed the law in effect, and 
that not to do so was to depart from the 
paths of neutrality and act against the in- 
terests of Japan. 


other 


On the other hand, opponents of neutral- 





ity legislation are convinced that, aside 
being a diplomatic and commercial 








i . it will not succeed in keeping us 
out of another large war. It is pointed out 
that in 1917 we got into war with Germany 

enue we insisted upon our right to trade 
with Great Britain and her allies although, 





WIDE WORLD 


THE BEGINNING OF UNNEUTRALITY 


As soon os co foreign wor breaks out, groups of Americon citizens begin to agitate in an effort to swing notional 


sentiment for or ogoinst one of the fighting porties. 


—— oe 


because of Britain’s blockade of Germany. 
we could not trade with the Germans. It 
was this situation which was the chief cause 
of trouble, and it is the one against which 
the neutrality act is designed to guard. 


Can We Stay Out? 

Curiously enough, however, the present 
law makes for a virtual duplication of the 
situation which led to difficulties in 1917. 
The cash-and-carry provisions of the law 
would. in the case of a European war, open 
American markets to the nations which are 
powerful enough to rule the Atlantic with 
their navies. or, in other words, to Great 
Britain and France. Germany (and in an- 
other European war Germany would prob- 
ably be fighting Britain and France) would 
be cut off as she was before. The United 
States would be unneutral to her, and Ger- 
many would feel bound to do everything in 
her power to shut the American markets to 
Britain and France. This would mean Ger- 
man spies in the United States, attempts at 
sabotage, and probably attacks on foreign 
ships in or near our own harbors. The 
situation, as before. would be full of danger, 
and it would be difficult to blame Germany, 
or any other power, for trying to cripple 
our trade with Britain. 

In the July issue of Foreign Affairs 
Walter Lippmann comments on this strange 
state of things—that a group of men, seek- 
ing in 1937 to prevent repetition of the mis- 
take of 1917, should have placed the nation 
exactly nit it was in 1917, that is, in 
definite alignment with Britain: 

The new law is the outcome of prolonged 
agitation conducted by men who believe that 
President Wilson’s intervention in the World 
War was a ghastly mistake. .. . The avowed 
objective of the new law is to prevent an- 
other such entanglement if the Great War 
breaks out again. Yet the heart of the act 
is a provision which means that if Britain 
is again at war with Germany, only Britain 
and her allies will be able to supply them- 
selves in the American market. . . . Insisting 
that Mr. Wilson was unneutral because he 
did not break the British blockade of Ger- 
many, they have celebrated the twentieth an- 
niversary of his mistake by imposing what is 
in effect an embargo against war trade with 
Germany and by establishing what is in es- 
sence an economic alliance with Britain and 
her partners. 


Mr. Lippmann believes that in 1917 we 
reached the conclusion, consciously or un- 
consciously, that it was to our advantage to 
support Britain and to see that her position 
as a world power did not decline. And to- 
day, just as in 1917, he thinks that we see 
in Britain a force for order throughout the 
world, and realize that our peace and safety 
would be seriously endangered if that force 
were to break down. Hence, in 1937, a 
group of men, hostile to Wilson’s policies, 
were driven to exactly the same conclusions 
which he and his advisers arrived at. 

Thus, it is argued in answer to those who 
claim that neutrality legislation will keep 
us out of war, the present law commits us 
to the support of British policy, and if war 
breaks out it will be no easier to remain 
out of it than it was before. Meanwhile, 
it is said, it is hindering our policy of pre- 
serving peace in the Far East. These argu- 
ments are leading to agitation for revision 
or repeal of the legislation. 





Oswald Garrison Villard, writing in The 
Nation, has recently called attention to the 
great indifference with which modern women 
look on the history of their liberation. 

Today young people will not believe that a 
hundred years ago it was an unheard-of aon 
of license and indecency for women merely 
attend any public meeting in the United Staten, 
however benign the purpose and however re- 
spectable the meeting place. Thus, the mob 
which dragged William Lloyd Garrison through 





the streets of Boston on October 21, 1835, 
intending to hang him. was inflamed not 


merely by reports that George Thompson, a 
British Abolitionist. was to address the Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society, but by the fact 
that there were women in Boston as “for- 
ward” and shameless and unsexed as to come 
together to discuss a public, yes a political, 
issue. 


